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ABSTRACT 

Perhaps the sost intriguing problen in Anerican 
education today is teaching the children cf the poor to read. 
Children in urban coanunities usually speak a different dialect of 
the English language. They bring to school a language containing all 
of the coBponents of the inforual standard dialects (syntax, 
structures, foru, style and lexicon)* a language that has deep-rooted 
euotional and cultural ties for the child. Linguistic studies have 
given rise to the eaergence of a psycholinguistic and sociolinguistic 
perspective in reading-language arts teaching. This vork is intended 
as a review of recent research underlying this perspective with 
special reference to language in the innercity and classroom 
inplications for teaching Black children to read. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



Perhaps the most intriguing problem in Anerican education today 
is teaching the children of the poor to read. Children in urban 
cor-axmities usually speak a different dia3.ect of the English 
lan^ace. They bring to school a language containing all of the 
components of the informal standard dialects (syntax, st .Pictures, 
fom, style and lexicon) and one that has deep-rooted emotional 
and cultural ties for the child. Linguistic studies have given 
rise to the emergence of a psycholinguistie and soeiolinguistic 
perspective in reading-language arts teaching. This work is 
intended as a review of recent research imderlying this 
perspective with special reference to language in the inner- 
city and classroom ir^plications for teaching Black children to 
read. 



INTRODUCTIOIV 



It is a very remarkable fact that there 
are none so depraved and stupid, without 
even excepting idiots, that they cannot 
arrange different words together fondag 
of them a statement by which they make 
known their thoughts; whi2e^ on the other 
hand, there is no other animal, however 
perfect and fortunately circumstanced it 
may be, which can do the same. 

(Descartes, Discourse on Method) 



• . . the ignorance of standard English 
rules on the part of the speakers of non- 
standard Snglish and the ignorance of 
nonstandard English rules aa the part 
of teachers and text writers may well 
be the cause for the reading failures 
that occur in the schools . 

(William Labov and Joan Baratz) 



The iflspact of current linguistic theory on the teaching 
of reading-language arts has been significant. The emergence 
of the psycholinguistic and sociolinguistlc perspective in 
language teaching has forced educatoi*s to i^ethink the nature 
of language e^i how it operates, and to ref ormulate the 
philosophical and methodological foundations of reading- 
language arts curricula in the light of new evidence from 
the study of language. 

This work is intended as a review ct current develop- 
ments in psycholinguistic and sociolingiiistic research and a 
critical evaluation or these findings as they relate to the 
teaching of r«*ading-language arts. The* requisition of lan- 
guage and the acquisition of reading are discussed as major 
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Issues in the p8>chclingui8tie research and sociolingaistlc 
Investigations of the Black English Vernacular are considered 
from the perspective of is^lications for teaching Black child- 
ren to read. In a sense, the research described in Fart 1 
forms a theoretical prerequisite to the analysis of language 
behavior under varied conditions of speech comaunity discussed 
in Fart 2. 



PART I: FSYCHOLINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF KEADING-IANGUAOS 
ARTS 

THE ACQUISITION OF lANGUAGS IN REIATIOW TO READING 

Recent summaries of research in language acquis it i^ exist: 
Dale (1972); Huxley and Ingram (1971); Hayes (1970); D'Arcais 
and Levelt (1970); Bar~Adon and Leopold (1970); and Blooa 
(1970). Athey (1971) presents a coiqprehensive review et 
recent research in language acquisition in relation to reading, 
loc^ortant recent developments in language acquisition and their 
implications for dassrocm practice are reviewed below. For 
convenience y the models of language acquisition have been wt9* 
gorized and discussed in groups according to the classification 
first proposed by Athey (1971). The reader should note that 
many of these categories overlap. 

DEVELOR'SNTAL THEORIES 

Behaviorist Models - Behaviorist theories of learning include 
a consideration of such cmcepts as excitation, imltatioiiy dls** 
crimination, and generalization. Together with the conditioning 
paradiga, these concepts are said to e3q>lain all learning, in- 
cluding language learning. 

Skinner (1957) proposed a comprehensive theory of language 
acquisition and language behavior in which language learning was 
explained in terms of operant conditioning and the reinforcement 
of imitative behavior. 
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Braine (I963) examiaed the possibility that grammatical 
structure is acquired by "contextual generalization** a 
type of generalization which results from a subject learning 
the position of a unit in a sequence. The theory attea^ti 
to explain hovr the child acquires the heirarchical graiiBiiati» 
cal structures of sentences by making generalizations about 
positions that themselves may be heirarchical. 

Staats (1968) advanced the notion that the child learns 
a finite set of responses according to certain probabilities 
of occurrence. Mediation, derived from sia|>le S-R associations » 
was held to account for much coiqplex linguistic and cognitive 
behavior. 

Critique of Behavior Models . Chomsky (1959) remains a most 
cooprehensive attack on behaviorism as an e^qplanation for 
language learning. Chomsky observes that it is in^ossible to 
predict and control verbal behavior by manipulating the physi- 
cal environment. He argues that concepts of stimulus, response » 
and other Favlovian constructs are inappropriate and vague terms 
that are irrelevant to the description of verbal behavior. 

Inherent in any behavlorist theory of learning is the 
notion that the most f^quently occuring words and structures 
in language should be acquired first by the child. McNeil 
(1966) observed that his Japanese subject selected tl^s des- 
criptive use of postposition "ga" as the principal concept to 
be encoded despite the fact that the 8ub;)ect*8 mother used the 
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postposition "va" twice as much as *'ga." 

Weir (1962) found that although childbren do practice lan- 
guage and repeat some of the utterances heard in their environ- 
ment » they do not imitate indiscriminately. 
Nativist Models . Lenneberg (I967) proposes that language is a 
function of anatomical, iiological, motor, neural and cog- 
nitive developments. The ability to learn language is said to 
be innate and part of the biological endowment of the organiSB. 
The critical period for Icmguage acquisition is set beween the 
ages of two and twelve ^ and the maturation of language is largely 
unaffected by intelligence, parental attitudes or the effective- 
ness of communication. 

Critique of Nativist Models . Wardaugh (1971) concludes that 
an evaluation of frequency of stimuli, place of imitation, role 
of expansion and function of meaning as factors in language ac- 
quisition indicates the necessity of crediting the child with 
some Kind of innate predisposition to language. One difficulty^ 
however, with the nativist model is that Lenneberg and others 
have had little to say about the specific mechanisms through 
which that innate knowledge manifests itself and the relation- 
ship of language learning to other kinds of learning, not ex- 
clusively behaviorist laws of learning. 

Cognitive Models . Vygotsky (I962); Piaget and Inheld<-r (1969); 
and Bruner (1966) have discussed language acquisition in the 
light of cognition snd the interplay of language and thought 
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vhlch enables the child to conceptualize the world around him. 

Bloom (1970) argues that the emergence of the child as . 
grammarian depends upon an underlying cognitive base vhicSk 
results from the child having perceived and organised his 
experience in terms of conceptual representations that are 
not linguistic. An examination of successive single-word 
utterances of selected two-year-old children revealed that 
the utterances accompanied the development of a schema iaqplyiog 
the relational aspects of a given experience. Children were 
able to talk about objects and events that went together in 
their environment before they vere able to use a linguistic code 
to map th?se conceptual notions onto semantic - i^ntaetie 
relations in sentences. The children were said to have learned 
Sjfiitax as a coding of their underlying cognitive representations. 

hevfsr (1970) asks how the instinct to communicate integra- 
tes the distinct cooponents of perception , cognition and motor 
behavior into human language? Re concludes that the child learns 
a series of perceptual strategies and that these strategies form 
the basis for those grammatical structures with which they are 
most consistent or those which are perceptually simple. These 
percep;,ual s;.rategies appear to affect those grammatical struc- 
tures in cases where the child acquires the strategies before he 
acquires certain grammv^ical structures. 
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Critique of Cognitive Models . Cognitive theories fail to 
specifically account for the facts of language development. 
Linguistic facts seem irrelevant to cognitive theories des- 
pite the fact that cognitive and language functions are la- 
terdependent and their develcpmental paths are intertwined. 

Beyer appears to overlook the fact that these perceptual 
strategies are actually a set of transformational rules and 
that transformational rules do not explain the actual process 
of talking. Perhaps these perceptual strategies become based 
on trans foroational rules once the child becomes a fluent 
speaker and serve as shortcuts. 

Shipley, Smith and Gleitman (1969) argue that surface 
structure analysis provides a limited and biased source of in- 
formation fjom which to access linguistic competence. Their 
data indicate that children prefer to respond to speech at or 
Just abova their level of production; hence, coctprehension seems 
to precede production of well- formed sentences. Children are 
more 'cooQjetent* with langua^. than a single surface structujre 
azialysis would indicate. 

lluttenlocber (in press) underscores the necessity to look 
ai,. what a cMld understands (comprehension) as well as what be 
says (proluction). She concludes that there is an asymmetrical 
relationship between cot:_ rehension and production; t^e child can 
understand many more words than he can produce. 
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FSYCHOLII?GUISTIC THEORIES 

Fhonolopical Models . Jakobson (I968) proposed what Is a 
widely held view amon^ licguistp and psycholinguists In 
suggest ing that the phonology of a child's speech at any 
stage during the acquisition process is structured. All 
children pass through the same steps although the rate of 
developnent may vary and there is a striking similarity 
between phonemic and syntactic development. Speech begins 
with front consonants and back vowels regardless of the 
mother tongue to which the child is exposed. 

Moskowitz (1970) studied the acquisition of phonology 
in two year olds and found that children have an incipient 
rule structure that, although markedly different from the rule 
structure of the adult grammar, may be viewed as a reflection 
of the child's ability to handle nxles in phonology and per- 
haps may be used to Justify an innate capacity to process 
phonological ir^formation in a rule -structured way. 

Read (1971) analyzed selected children's created spell- 
ings and concluded that they are the result of a systematic 
categorization of English vowels which correspond to certain 
articulator/ properties. 

Critique of Phon o logical Models . Recent evidence Irom pay- 
choacoustics suggests that Jakobson can be criticized for hia 
tacit assumption that phonemes serve the child as operational 
psychological units. However, the application of the concept 
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of linguistic features to issues of language development 
strengthens the notion of linguistic uuiversals advanced 
by Lenneberg, McNeil and Chomslcy. Furthemore, the concept 
of linguistic universals lends theoretical support to Labov 
(1972a) who argues that the Black English Vernacular is a 
highly developed, rule governed phonological and grammatl- 
cal subsystem of the larger body of English gramioar. 
Syntactic Models .^ Chomslsy's theory is based on the ppo^* 
posed existence of universals in the huaan mind which are 
manifested in language in the grammatical forms of sentences. 
These linguistic universals reflect an underlying, biologi- 
cally based structure which is shared by all members of the 
species. Chomsky's basic model is concerned with syntactic 
structure and contains the following components (Chctoskyy 

1965: 31): 

1. a universal phonetic theory that defines the notion 
"possible sentence.** 

2. a definition of "structural description." 

3. a definition of "generative graxmnar." 

k, a method for determining the structural description 
of a sentence, given a gramnar. 
a way of evaluating alternative proposed grammars. 

^John lyons (197C) presents perhaps the most "readable" account 
of Noam Chomsky's theoretical statements and classroom teachers 
should find this a useful reference. 
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A theory of syntax, ChoDsky argues, is also a theory 
of language acquisition. A child capable of learning auBt 
have (Chomsky, 196^: 30): 

1. a technique for representing input signals 

2. a way of representing structural information about 
these signals 

3. some initial delimitation of a class of possible 
hypotheses about language structure 

h, a method for selecting one of the (presumably, 
infinitely many) hypotheses that are allowed by 
(3) and are compatible with the given primary lin- 
guistic data 

Chomsl^ (1965) has postulated a Language Acquisition 
System (lAS) to explain how the child constructs a transfor- 
mational grammar. Each child is presumed to ccme equipped 
biologically with an LAS — a V asic ability to formulate systems 
for generating sentences. The child samples the envirooment 
around him for examples of his uativi language. He formulates 
some ideas or hypotheses about the nature of this language. He 
then "outputs," or eacpresses, examples of his ideas. These 
examples are tested and are sometimes corrected by a tutor 
(a peer or an adult, often a parent). On the basis of his 
tests, the child may rev^.se his hypotheses. He formulates new 
ones and tests them again. He gradually builds vp a mature 
inner language - generating system, one that fits his linguis- 
tic environment — that is, he learns to speak his native Ian- 
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guage fluently. 

Critique of Syntactic Models . Syntactic reserach of the last 
few years, nmeh of it inspired directly by Chomslsy's work, 
seems to me to lend a fair eunount of support to the adherents 
of "universal gre-imar," but the results that have been obtained 
thus fur must b3 regarded as very tentative. 

Gleitman, Gleitmen and Shipley (1972) believe that the 
ability to recognize paraphrases, laugh at puns and reject 
deviant though meaningful sentences represent insights into 
the question of linguistic competence. Th^ demonstrate that 
sooie children under three have a capacity to conteoiplate the 
structure of language and to handle rather discreet questions 
of syntax and semantics. They conclude that it is precisely 
this kind of language activity that can be explained by trans- 
formational theory because it forms a "methodological pre- 
requisite for gracmiar construction." 

Brown and Hanlon (1970) have offered tentative evidence 
in support of the psychological reality of the syntactic model 
(usually referred to as "the correspondence hypothesis"). The 
hypothesis states that the relative difficulty a subject ex- 
periences in understanding a sentence (i.e., translating it into 
deep structure) should be correlated with the number of gram- 
matical rules necessary for its deviation. The growth of gram- 
matical knowledge can be described in terms of a succession of 
generative grammars. Brown and Hanlon offer evidence that the 
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order of emergence of some eight types of vell-formed adult 
sentences reflects the derivational complexity of the ei^t 
types in terms of the adult grammar. They- conclude that the 
only force toward grammaticallty operating on the child is 
an occasional mismatch between the child's innate knowledge 
of language and the data he receives from the envlronmeDt. 
Their conclusion is ioopractical on the grounds of plausibility. 
The child derives hypotheses and arrives at language with the 
aid of little data from the environment. Data frot the environ- 
ment is too randCHn to suggest a perfect model of "graimaatical* 
nesB.** 

It should be noted that Chomsky has given good reason to 
believe that the behaviorist model is incapable of accounting 
for all the facts of language behavior, but he has not shown 
that it cannot esqplain any of them. Vhat Chonsky has demonstrated 
is that the behaviorist account of language acquisitiouy it it 
is not entirely abandoned, must be supplemented with something 
more substantial than eoapty appeals to "analogy** (lycms, 1970: 

125). 

Semantic Models . Goodman (1970a) argues that total coo^rehension 
involves reactions to several signal cores: l) order of words 
(syntax pattern); 2) Intonation; 3) inflection; and k) certain key 
fUDctioQS that words play (pattern markers). These systems ^erate 
in the perceptual process of knowing language and are, therefore. 
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known by the child when he encounters reading. Knowledge 
of the phonological and syntactic systems v^ed in speech 
sets up certain expectations that strongly influence the 
child's perception and forms the linguistic basis of per- 
ception in reading. Reading, then, becomes a "psycholln- 
guistic guessing game" in which the proficient reader de- 
codes directly from graphic stimuli and encodes from deep 
structure . 

Ruddell (1970) proposes a ccMprehensive systems of 
communication model based on grapheme-phoneme correspondence » 
short and long-term memory, linguistic and non-linguistic 
meaning, transformational and rewrite rules, feedback mechanisms, 
affective mobilizers and cognitive strategies. He argues that 
a child's linguistic development must be carefully appraised 
and, if necessary, specifically improved before be can be ex- 
pected to master effective oral and written cosmunl cation. 

Huttenlocher (in press) seep words as devices enabling 
the child to recall the properties of objects . Together with 
syntax, words formulate for the listener mental representations 
of "status of affairs." Meaning is attached to sound- schenAs 
as a result of sound-schemas being mapped onto previously 
existing object-scheoas ^h&t are systematically orga* ized into 
distinct semantic categories on the basis of their perceptual 
or functional similarity. 
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Clark (1973) postulates that the acwyiisition of semaatle 
knowledge results from adding more features of meaning to the 
lexical entry of a word until the child's ccsobination of fea-> 
tures in the entry for that word equals that of the adult. 

Finally, Bowenaan (1973) argues that the structural re- 
lationships in children's utterances are primarily" semantic. 
The child's lnitia.1 efforts at word combination result from 
his discovery of ways to express various semantic relationships 
in his new language. 

Critique of Semantic Models . The advantage of semantic models 
is that they refer directly to the reading process and as such 
integrate considerations of language into a more comprehensive 
model of the reading process. We will consider models of reading 
acquisition in the next section. 

Goodman's work, a model of reading acquisition as much aa 
it is a semantic model of language acqui;sition, when interpre- 
ted in the light of Chomsky's surface structure vs. deep struc- 
ture dichotomy, suggests that the linguistically-different Black 
child is fully capable of understanding standard English by equa- 
ting grammatical structures from bis own dialect with those in 
the reading materials and assigning a deep structure that he 
can decode. Buddell attributes comprehension as a function of 
the child's ability to see relationships among elements in a 
sentence. The element of meaning, so often lost sight of in 
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perceptual or component- sliiUs models. Is further clarified 
by Huttenlocher and dark. Some type of overlap between 
semantic and syntactic systems appears plausible in light 
of evidence offered by Fodor and Garrett (1967) vhich 
suggests that syntactic and semantic systems are, in fact* 
not independent. 
Information-Processing Theories 

The reader is referred to Norman (1970) for a general 
view of models of information-processing. Bever (1970)» 
for example, represents the overlap between cognitive models 
and infonnation-processing models of language acquisition. 
Critique of Information-Processing Models . These models allow 
psychological assuisptions tc be tested empirically in computer 
programs that are detailed and rigorously- specified, and they 
provide a psychological account of human behavior j. showing 
that no one explanation is any more basic or correct than any 
other. Computers remain limited by storage capacity, speed of 
access and retrieval systems, and probl^^tos are encountered in 
comparing machine models of memory and humans. 
Implications for Classroom Practice 

It is iji^ortant at this point to review the significant 
differences between the acquisition of language and the 
acquisition of reading so that inqpli cations for classroom 
practice deriving from studies of language development may 
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be placed in proper perspective (Wardaugh, 1971)* 

Language is acquired gradually £aa the acquisition 
process is probably never ccmpleted. Chomsl^ (19^9) counters 
the common assunxpcion among students of child language that 
children have mastered the syntax of their native language 
by about age five. In a study of children's acquisition of 
four syntactic structures, considered candidates for late 
acquisition according to criteria of syntactic complexity» 
she found active syntactic acquisition taking place up to the 
age of nine and perhaps even beyond. Reading, on the other 
band, has a sudden onset for the child who is often required 
to put cognitive and motor skills all together rather abruptly 
in learning to read in school. 

Little anxiety accompanies the process of learning to 
talk.. The occasionally anxious parent seems to have little 
influence on the child's language development. The level of 
anxiety in the context in which learning to read takes place 
may be quite high. The child may be blamed for failure that 
occurs in beginning reading instruction. 

Language is informally and unconsciously learned ttom a 
wide range of stimuli whereas reading instruction is formal 
and deliberate. The u: lal reinforcements expressed by literate 
adults for reading may be irrelevant for many children in the 
beginning stages of reading. 
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Learning to read depends on the acquisition of special 
slcills in visual discrimination and the meanings conveyed in 
the two l!inguage systems are different. Purtheroiore, little 
is known about the extent of overlap between the latter stages 
of language acquisition and reading acquisition. Mrre than 
one additional language acquisition stage may depend on the 
acquisition of specific reading abilities. 

It does not follow, however, that language models are 
irrelevant to reading. Athey (1971) suggests a number of 
classroom implications resulting from a comprehensive review 
of linguistic models. Several of these implications, many 
of which have been reinterpreted in the light of current soclo- 
linguistic findings, are included in the respective categories 
below. A note of caution. Language models remain in a state 
of "becoming" and are incomplete and subject to momentary 
change. It is premature at this point to attempt an integra- 
tion of the language models reviewed in this section, ouch less 
a synthesis of one or more linguistic models with models of the 
reading process itself. 
DSVELOPMEmL THEORIES 

Behaviorist Models , Advocates of the social pathology inter- 
pretation of the speech of lower-class Black children often 
point to the work of Bereiter and Engelmann as indicative of 
the effectiveness the behaviorist approach in language 
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learning. Engelinann (1970 ) cites the importance of precise 
bahaviorial objectives ia the construction of effective 
language programs for the poverty child. Engelmann views 
teaching as based on the assumption that desired concepts 
can be taught and desired behavior induced through the 
manipxaation of environmental variables. The aim of the 
educational process is said to be conformity, achieved 
through the modification of behavior to meet specific 
standards, and not necessarily standards that the child 
selects. The Bereiter-Engelmann approach is a "language 
substitution model" based on a totally spurious notion of 
the linguistic competence of Black children. Operant 
conditioning principles and the almost total reliance on 
rote drill have been used, in this context, to impose a 
system of behavior without recognizing the existence of a. 
functionally adequate system of behavior already in place. 
Nativist Models . The ability to learn language is part of the. 
biological endovment of the organism and is relatively un- 
affected by such factors as intelligence, parental attitndea 
and the effect5veness of communication. It follows, then, 
that the phenomena of the "nonverbal child" is untenable when 
considered in the light of current linguistic data. The 
Black child who speaks * flifferent dialect of Englirh can 
construct a knowledge of standard English (SE) if he meets 
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it in meaningful situations and is given time to assimilate 
it into his owa strviCtares, without the denigration of the 
llng'jistic system the child brings to the situation. 
Cognitive Modele; . Language competency must be developed fl 
parallel to cognitive c-aipetency so that the child vill view 
reading as a mechanisia to further his own objectives of ac- 
quiring and communicating information. Marion Blank (1970: 
7U-75) outlines m intervention program for pre-school cul- 
turally/linguistically different children "focused on devel- 
oping a repertoire of cognitive skills which would help the 
child acquire strategies of thinking and information processiog 
that would transfer to later, more complex learning situations. 
FSYCHOLIT^SUISTIC THEORIES 

Phonological Models . The Black dialect interference hypothe- 
sis to be discussed in Part 2 suggests that authors of beginn- 
ing reading texts for speakers of Black English Vernacular 
(BEV) should postpone the introduction of difficult or non- 
existant phonemes until the child has grasped the idea of 
what reading is all about. This should not be interpreted 
as an advoca^'y Oialect readers, but rather as a possible so- 
lution to an empirical question. 

Syntactic Models . Reading methods should not emphasize word 
and letter identification to the exculsion of reading for 
mesalng. Black children in the early grades should be en- 
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couraged to use their own BE\r, helped to understard SE by 
having experience in hearing and interpreting speech cast 
in the SE mold and helped to expand their symbolic systsn. 
Secantic Models . Word games involving the use of cues and 
meanings to enumerate and predict alternatives should be 
developed and teachers must strive to stimulate a lifetime 
interest in reading for information and erioyment. 
Inforcatlon^Processing Theories 

Children should be encouraged to look for semantic fJQd 
syntactic patterns in reading material and to recognize that 
such patterns vary with the purpose for reading, type of 
material and writing style. Syntactic and semantic patterns 
along with visual and auditory cues must serve the child as 
sources of feedback to check the accuracy of decoding and 
comprehension processes. Sentence combining activities 
should be helpful in enabling the child to induce the functions 
of various constraints in his language. 
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THE ACCUISITIor? OF READPCT 
Until very recently, reading research concentrated oa • 
Just those psycholinguj Stic processes that are peculiar to 
reading: the visual identification of graphemes and the 
translation of graphemes to sound. Given that these pro- 
cesses play no part in the perception and comprehension of 
spoken language, reading appeared to be a topic quite re- 
moved froa the rest of psycholinguistic research. Levlu and 
WiHians (1970) give a reasonably con?)lete picture of current 
theory and research that focuses on probleaas that are DOt 
specific to reading but common to the processing of both 
speech and text. Williams (1973) and Singer and Ruddell 
(1969) describe and discuss a wide variety of theories and 
models of reading acquisition and suggest a view of reading 
as both a coaplex cognitive skill, the goal of which is to 
obtain infonaation, and a conrplex language system. This 
section of the monograph will review such matters as the role 
of orthographic constraints in word recognition, the iden- 
tification of perceptual strategies for saaipling the text, 
the size of the syntactic unit that is processed in reading 
and the issue of metalinguistic awareness. Much of what is 
reviewed in this section would be as true of speech percep- 
tion as of reading. 

^It should be noted that with the exception of Gibson (1970) 
and Cazden (1973), the studies reviewed in this section are 
about mature, skilled readers. 
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Word Recognition 

Eleanor Gibson's work is aimed at discovering the unit- 
forming principles in reading activity and, when they are 
determined, the training methods that will promote effective 
strategies cf perceptual search and detection of ctructure. 

Gibson KlSS^) outlines three phases of learning which 
must be considered when the child begins the prcTgressioi 
from spoken language to written language. Reading begins 
with the child's acquisition spoken language and bis 
ability to extract information from the three aspects of 
language: phonological, semantic and syntactic. Later the 
child comes to differentiate graphemes by detecting their 
distinctive features and to decode these to familiar speech 
sounds. As he leams the code, he must progressively utll5.ze 
the structural constraints which are built into it. For 
the English language, single graphemes map consistently into 
speech only as morphemes and perception normally takes in 
bigger "chunks" of graphic stimuli in a single fixation. The 
smallest cco^onent units in wiltten English are functional 
uMts of one or more letters (spelling patterns), in a given 
position within the word, which have an invariant correspon- 
dence with pronunciation. Skilled readers more easily perceive 
as a unit pseudo words which follow the rules of English 
spelling-tC' sound correspondence and facilitate the decoding 
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process (see Gibson and others, 1962). The child, then, must 
learn the mles of unit formation; he must learn to utilize 
constraints in letter strings (spelling and morphemic p&tterns) 
and word strings (syntactic and semantic patterns). 

Gibson (1970) reports the results of an experiment in 
which deaf and hearing suojects were compared for the ability 
to read, under tachistosccpic presentation, letter strings 
(pseudo words) that did, or did not, follow rules of ortho- 
graphy that rendered them pronounceable or relatively unpro- 
nounceable . Results showed that deaf as well as hearing 
readers were more successful in reading the pronounceable ones. 
This finding seriously weakens Gibson's earlier hypothesis 
that spellings that map with invariance to sound become chunks 
or larger units because of the one-to-one mapping rule. 
Orthographic rules are rules in their own right and presumably 
can be learned as such, quit a aside from the fact that any 
word they produce maps predictably to speech sounds. It is 
conceivable, however, that redundancy contributed by invariant 
mapping to speech sounds may well make it easier for the hearing 
child to pick lip the common spelling patterns and regularities 
as he learns to read, but clearly this is not a sine qua no&. 

Kolcrs (1970) argues that any theory that atteiBr*.8 to 
account for reading in terms of translating graphemes into 
phonemes, in terms of the discrimination of individual letters, 
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or in terms of ^ sensitivity to the morphemic structure of 
single words, is hopelessly insensitive to even the most 
fundamental Mnd of linguistic processing the reader engages 
in. He argues, first, that word recognition is only inci- 
dentally visual. Kolers found that "miscues" made by his 
subjects were consistent both semantically and syntactically 
with the antecedent text in approximately 90 to 100^ of the 
cases studied and concluded that the skilled reader is more 
sensitive to the grammatical regularities of the code be 
is reading than to the physical appearance of the code. He 
argues, further, that the skilled reader treats words as 
symbols and c^, urates on them in terms of their meanings and 
their relations to other symbols. 

Frank Smith (1971a, 1971b) proposes a provocative and 
carefully elaborated version of the information^processing 
point of view. He proposes a feature-anajytic>mcvi 1 which 
suggests that letter, word and meaning identification are 
three distinct tasks that can be performed independently on 
the same visual information. The identification of single 
letters results from testing a sufficient number of features 
so that alternative responses are eliminated and uncertainty 
is reduced; Words can be identified with only half the 
featural information that would be required if prior letter 
identification were necessary, provided that the features 
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saorpled are taken from different locations within the con- 
figuration. Meaning-identification is viewed as a prior 
operation to word-identification because it reduces word 
uncertainty and permits word-identification on nlnimal 
visual infonnatioi. 

The information-processing capacities of the novice 
reader are taxed to a much greater extent than are those 
of the mature reader. Mediated-meaning-identifi cation, 
which involves mapping the word onto its sound pattern, is 
required at the initial stages of reading acquisition. The 
beginning reader must learn to overcome this restriction -- 
translating frcm the visual configuration to the acoustic 
configuration — by utilizing redundancies in the written 
language.^ The beginning reader must be provided with feed- 
bade as he tests his hypotheses of what the distinctive 
features might be and what categories are to be used for 
letter and word identiflcatioa. 

Shankweller and Liberoan (1972) conclude that the 
problems of the beginning reader have more to do with the 
synthesis of syllables than with the scanning of larger 
chunks of connected texts. Experiments indicate that medial 
and final segments in the word are more often mlsret^d than 

^Feature redundancy in individual letters; orthographic 
redundancy (Gibson's spelling patterns); and redundancy across 
sequences of words (syntactic and semantic constraints). 
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initial ones and vowels more often than consonants. This 
phenomena may be e3q>lained by the beginning reader's lack 
of conscioxis awareness of phonemic segmentation. Embedded 
placement within the syllable and orthographic complexity 
were found to combine in making the reading of vcvele 
particularly difficult. 
Strategies for Perceptual Search 

Hochberg (1970) defines the main task in skilled^ 
literate reading as the ability to extract information about 
some subject from an array of redundant and often irrelevant 
graphic systems and argues that this ability is different in 
goal, method and mechanism from the task of translating gra- 
phemes into speech. Guidance of the search pattern is said 
to be of twc kinds: peripheral search guidance (FSG) and 
cognitive search guidance (CSG). It is known that beginning 
readers make short, less systematically sequential saccades 
while the advanced reader makes fewer fixations and longer 
eye movements. What does the skilled reader have at hf.s 
disposal that makes this possible? 

Hochberg (1970: 78-9) suggests three response systems 
that are most important to conceptual sampling rate: 

1. The experienced reader must respond with a readiness 
to emit one • r another spoken word or phrase, as a 
preplanned motor unit, that is, with an articulatory 
program (merely preparatory set to vocalize initial 
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sounds — not actual verbal response^ appropriate both 
to some features of the printed word that falls vlth- 
in clear vision where he happens to be fixated and to 
the various meaningful expectations that his previous 
fixations have built up with respect to that text. 

2. The experienced reader must treat each important 
printed cue, each distinctive visual feature of word 
or phrase, as a confirmation or disconfirmation of 
some class of expectations and must respond with a 
set of expectations concerning what should follow 
the particular material he*8 reading. 

3. The experienced reader must respond to the contents 
of one fixation by maJting plans as to where he will 
look next. 

Expectancy is clearly dominated by CGS and ESG. Allwfs 
the reader to look at or near letters that immediately folloif 
any blank space; detect the position of functors (on, in, to, 
up); and decide either to look at the word, or, if it is likely 
to be redundant, to look at the word after it. It is also 
possible that PSG processes text in terns of the features of 
length and terminal letters, thereby optimizing the use of 
redundancy by processirg from the ends toward the middles. 
Accessibility of phoneme and syllable 

Liberman and others (1967) conclude from a study of 
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spectrographic patterns that the acoustic signal is not seg- 
mented into phonemes and that successive phonemes are most 
commonly merged in the )Sound stream. Speech is a special code 
that requires a special perceptual mechanism to serve as its 
decoder. Most -phonemes cannot be perceived by a direct com- 
parison of the incoming signal with a set of stored phonemic 
patterns and to perceive without decoding, one must look to 
the syllable level or higher. 

Savin and Sever (1970) report that adult subjects are 
able to identify syllabic targets more rapidly than single 
phoneme targets. Phonemes are neither perceptual nor articu- 
latory entities but rather are psychological entities of a 
nonsensory, nonmotor type, related by complex rules to sti- 
muli and to articulatory movements. 

Liberman (1970) argues that one and the same acoustic 
cue serves more than one phonetic segment. The sounds of 
speech are related to the phonetic message by a coa5)lex and 
efficient code that bears formal resemblances to the gramma- 
tical codes we know as syntax and phonology. Each of these 
codes speeds communication by delivering infozmation in 
parallel but the segments in the acoustic signal do not cor- 
respond to the segments in the phonetic message, either in 
structure or in number. 
Metalinguistic Awareness 

Cazden (1973: 3) defines metalinguistic awareness as 
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"the ability to make lajaguage fonns opaque and attend to then 
in and for themselves, ... a special kind of language perfor- 
mance, one which makes special cognitive demands, and seems to 
be less easily and less universally acquired than the language 
performances of speaking and listening." It is hypothesized 
that the child can engage in play with the elements of language 
for the delight of self>e9q>re8sion and mastery. It is further 
hypothesized that the child's play with language makes literacy 
easier to achieve because the child's attention is focused on 
the forms of language and not only on the end product. 
Implications for Classwork Practice 

It is indeed difficult to produce a set of principles 
and generalizations, that would be genuinely and immediately 
helpful in preparing instructional materials and methods, from 
a review of basic studies of the reading process. Clearly, 
there is a critical distinction between the acquisition stage 
in reading and the mature reading stage. Chall (19^7) has 
warned against the idiolehearted acceptance of assun^tions made 
by theorists and publishers without critical appraisal and the 
analysis of research data. It is the view of this writer that 
instructional materials and methods must be suited to the cul- 
tural and cognitive styles of the student population in question 
and that the knowledgeable and e^qperienced classroc»i teacher is 
perhaps best suited to draw from research on the reading process* 
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those principles and generalizations which would be most 
effective ip the design and evaluation of instructional 
programs and procedures. What follows, therefore, should 
be interpreted as a starting point for further refinement 
and development by classroom teachers. 
Word Recogniticm 

Evidence from research on word recognition dearly 
substantiates the claim that it is possible to learn to 
read words without learning the component letter-sound 
correspondences. Yet, the fluent reader can, in fact» do 
phonological analysis when faced with rare or new words. 
The relatively high frequency of rare words in ordinazy 
text suggests that phonological analysis is a common eoa- 
ponent of the fluent reader's repetoire of skills. The 
opportunity for utilizing constraints in spelling and mor- 
phemic patterns may well be enhanced in the early stages of 
reading acquisition by pupils exploring spelling patterns 
based on the best available description of the English lan- 
guage (see Venezky, I967). At the same time, children should 
see words as cooponents of larger, more meaningful units ao 
that they can use the correspondence between written and oral 
English within the semantic and syntactic contexts. Ihrases 
should be seen by children as subdivisions of sentences and 
words as recurrent elements within then. 
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Chotaslsy (1970) observes that conventional English 
orthography is much closer to an optimal orthography, 
one which presents no redundant information and that 
indicates directly, by a direct letter-to-segment cor- 
respondence, the underlying lexical form of the language. 
Early attention given to vocabulary enrichment may be 
successful in helping children intuit the deeper xepre- 
sentations of sound that so closely correspond to the 
orthographic forms. As proficiency develops in reading, 
silent reading should predominate so that the child will 
learn to go from print directly to meaning with no need 
to resort to oral language. 

Finally, a note on syllabication. Focusing on eylla- 
bicaticn as a tool for word-attack seems to have less to 
do with initial reading sldLll than it does with general 
skill in the language arts, since the ability to properly 
recognize syllable divisions presupposes that the child 
already knows zhe things he needs to know to be a success- 
ful reader. Furthermore, Shuy (1969a) concludes that 
syllabication principles must satisfy the criteria of the 
language, and he offers a proposed series of semi-ordered 
syllabication rules that fit these criteria. 
Strategies for Perceutut-l Search 

Reading is, primariiy, in information-gathering activity 
and the teaching of reading should emphasize somewhat more 
the due-searching and information-extracting characteristics 
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of reading. Guessing strategies may be promoted by word 
games that Involve the use of cues and meanings to enumerate 
alternatives and to predict those which are most likely 
from the context. 

Accessibility of phoneme and syllable 

Gleitman and Rosin (1973a) make the claim that the 
fundamental conceptual problem in reading acquisition is 
psychoaccustic: it has to do with awareness of phonological 
segmentation and is virtually unrelated to the visual input. 
Faced with evidence developed by researchers at the Hasklns 
Laboratory as to the non-perceptual reality of the phoneme, 
the authors propose to ignore the phonemic unit dxaring the 
initial stages of teaching and begin reading instruction with 
a more readily accessible phonological unit: the syllable. 
The point of the syllabary approach is to dissect the 
conceptual problems of alphabetic reading for the child, 
rather than presenting all of them together, as is usually 
done; 

1. The child is first shown that the relation between 
soimd and meetning can be represented visually; this 
is acccmplished with sequences of pictographs. 

2. A syllabic segmentation of normal English ortho- 
graphy is then introduced, using both the mono- 
syllabic pictographs of Cll end some further 
syllables written as arrays of English letter*. 
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3. Eniploying a rebus approach, we next show the cMXlA 
that these syllabic units can be combined on the 
basis of their sound values to yield further mean- 
ingful words, thus emphasizing that the orthography 
tracks the sound system. 

k. Very much later, we will try to show the learner 
that the abstract unit represented by the alpha- 
betic sign is an efficient mnemonic for the 
incoaviently large set of syllables. Traditional 
phonics or linguistic methods will putatively be 
more useful at this stage, when the insights of the 

first three steps have been acquired. (Gleitman and Rozin, 1973^: kW'kS. 



The authors report the results of teaching some children 
to read a syllabary. After 5-7 hours of instruction, twelve 
Kindergarten children learned to recognize the meanings of 
new words on the basis of their phonological relation to 
known words. Several inner-city children, who had received 
8 months of instruction with a phonics program, though with 
little success, successfully learned the principle of syllabic , 
reading in a brief span of time. Three possible ways in which 
this accoii5>lishment may be applicable for further reading 
instruction are suggested: 

1. syllabary may serve as an introduction to an escplicit 
phonemic program 

2. syllabaxy may serve as a substitute for such a 
program in case the phonemic concepts can be 
induced spontaneously from the syllabic pactem 
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3. syllabary nay serve as a remedial approach In case 
sane learners cannot grasp the phonemic principle 

Goodman (1973) responds rather caustically to the notion 
of a syllabary as a means to initial reading acquisition. A 
very clear divergence in viewpoint exists between Goodman's 
model of reading as a psycholinguistic guessing game with 
minimal input frcm the graphic symbol and the necessity for 
phonological processing as a stage in the process of reading 
acquisition suggested by Gleitman and Rozin. One issue in 
Goodman's argument deserves closer scrutiny and this concerns 
the point that the syllable is subject to complex relations 
between morphology and dialect and, therefore, is not constant 
across dialects. 

Gleitman and Rozin (1973b) report that they did control 
for dialect variations, both in the design of the syllabaiy 
curriculum and in the experimental comparisons of syllable 
and phoneme and rhyme and meaning. V/hat iotpli cations do these 
results suggest to the teacher of Black children who speak a 
variety of English known as Black English Vernacular (BEV)7 

Clearly, there are syllables in BEV. In the absence of 
explosive political overtones, a possible solution would be 
to have something like ITA and a corresponding syllabary 
ioatched to the phonemic system of BEV. Given, however, the 
political imp) .cations of Black English in the classroom, it 
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is perhaps best to proceed with the traditional syllabary 
curriculum and an acceptance on the part of classroom teachers 
of linguistic diversity and language divergence • 
Metalinguistic Avarenesa 

Evidence exists to suggest that environments differ with 
respect to children playing linguistic games. Verbal play 
should be encouraged in addition to the stimulation of lan- 
guage for communication. The ability to make puns and other 
types of games may have merit in eliciting linguistic aware- 
ness. 
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PART 2. SCX:iOLIKGTTISTICS AND THE TEACHDO OP 
READIJJG-IANGUAGE ARTS WITK SPECIAL HEFEREIICE TO THB 
BLACK ENGLISH VERI^CUIAR 

Hymes (197^) holds that the foundations of sociolln- 
guistics are to be found in the recognition of three points: 

1. that the language is organized, not only in 
terns of gracsiar, but also as part of the 
cocuaunicative conduct of cocaunitles ; 

2. that the study of language is a multidiscipli- 
nary field to which not oxOy linguistics but 
also other disciplines are indispensable; and, 

3. that the bases of linguistics itself have taken 
for granted notions that are in fact problematic 
and must be examined. 

A particularly provocative consequence of the emerging socio- 
linguistic perspective in education has been the issue of non- 
standard English dialects. At the forefront of linguistic 
research on dialectology is the language of the Black community, 
the Black English Vernacular. Linguists would argue that 
given the evidence that many inner- city children use consis- 
tent fonas of nonstandard English, focusing on language dif- 
ferences as caae source of poor performance will help to cla- 
rify seme steps in improving the education of Black children. 
The Structure of Black Baglish 

William Labov is credited with establishing tb > field of 
sociolingulstic investigation of the Black EngUsh Vernacular 
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(BEV) in America. 

Labov (1965) identified the socially significant 
variables vhich differentiate Black and Puerto Rican speakers 
fpcMn the rest of the New York City speech community end defined 
those structural and functional conflicts of Black and Puerto 
Rican vernaculars with standard English (SE) vhich may cause 
difficulties in the acquisition of reading skills. Labov con- 
cluded that lower-class Black children speak a well-ordere**, 
highly structured, but different, dialect from that of SE. This 
conclusion is counter to a social pathology model that has 
figured prominently the educational and psychological liter- 
ature (see Table 1 and Table 2). 
Language Difference vs. Language Deficit Hypotheses 

A<'vocates of the deficit model have asserted that lower- 
class Black children have no language at all. Instead of ob- 
jectively criticizing the school, these theorists contend that 
problems intrinsic to the student and to his culture prevent 
the fcchools from educating them. This frame of reference, 
which attributes dysfunction to the individual or to his SES 
or race and not to the school system, is a clear case of 
institutionalized racism. 

Bernstein (1962, 1971) proposed a distinction between two 
forms of language; the Restricted Code and the ElaV-Dratcd Code. 
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McPhall, Irving P. "A Review and Critical 
Evaluation of Recent Research In Psycho- 
linguistics and Sociolinguistics and the 
reaching of Reading- Language Arts with 
-ipecial Reference to the Black English 

.ernacular." Submitted for publication 3B 
.;nd currently under review. 



Table 1. Phonological Differences Between SE and BEV 

Variable Homonyn^ 

SE BEV 



H-lessness 



l-lessness 



Sia^li cation of 
Consonant Clusters 



guard 


god 


nor 


gnaw 


sore 


saw 


Carol 


Cal 


Paris 


pass 


terrace 


test 


par 


pa 


fort 


fought 


court 


caught 


trial 


child 


trolley 


Charlie 


true 


chew 


toll 


toe 


help 


hep 


tool 


too 


all 


awe 


Saul 


saw 


fault 


fought 


past 


pass 


rift 


riff 


meant 


men 


best 


Bess 


guest 


guess 


asks 


ask) ass 


mend 


men 


%rind 


wine 


hold 


hole 


six 


sick 


bOK 


bock 


Max 


Mack 


mix 


Mick 
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Variable Hoacnyny 



Weakening of Final 
Consonants 



Other Phonological 
Variables 



DA 


BEV 


DOOt 


WW 


road 


row 


feed 


feet 


seat 


seed, see 


poor 


poke, pope 


bit 


VkiA hiff 


pin 


pen 


tin 




since 




find 


lound, fond 


time 


Tom 


Rath 


roof 


death 


deaf 


beer 


bear 


cheer 


chair 


steer 




peel 




boil 


ball 


oU 


aU 


stx^aa 


scream 


strap 


scrap 

• 


poor 


pour 


sure 


shore 


moor 


more 



Source ; 

William Labov, "Some Sources of Reading Problems for Speakers 
of the Black English Vernacular." Lan--uace in the Inner City . 
(Philadelphia; University of PenuBylvania Press, 1972) pp. 13-35. 
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Table 2. Syntactic Differences Between SE and BEV 





Variable 


SE 


BEV 


1. 


Linking verb 


He is eoins. 


He goin. 


2. 


Possessive marker 


John * s cous in • 


John cousin. 


3. 


Plural marker 


I have five cents. 


I got five cent — 


k. 


Subject esqpression 


John^lives in 
New York. 


John he live in 
New York. 


5. 


Verb fonii 


I drank the milk. 


I drunk the milk. 


6. 


Past marker 


Yesterday he 
walked home. 


Yesterday he walk 
home. 


7. 


Verb agreement 


He runs home. 


He run — home. 


8- 


Future form 


I will go home. 


I*ma go heme. 


9. 


Construction 


I asked if he 
did it. 


I ask did he do ii 


10. 


ivesa'tion 


I don't have any. 


I don't got none. 


u. 


Indefinite article 


I want an apple. 


I want a apple. 


12. 


Pronoun form 


We have to do it. 


Us got to do it. 


13. 


Preposition 


He is over at 

his friend's house. 


He over to his 
house. 


lU. 


Be 


Statement: He is 
here all the time 


Statement: He be 
here. 


15. 


Do 


Contradiction: 
No» he isn*t. 


ContradictiMi: 
No, he don't. 



Source ; 

Joan C. Baratz, "Teaching Reading in a Negro School," Teaching 
Black Children to Read , ed. J. C. Baratz and R. W. Shuy (Washington: 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 1969) pp. 99-IOO. 
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The Restricted Code is said to arise among the lower working- 
class social strata, and the net effect of the constraint 
imposed on children from these respective social strata by 
the Restricted Code will be to depress potential linguistic 
ability, raise the relevance of the concrete and descriptive 
level of response and inhibit generalizing ability at the 
higher ranges . The Elaborated Code allows the speaker to 
select from among syntactic alternatives, encourages differ- 
entiation of vocabulary and implies the ability to deal with 
complex, conceptual ideas. Bernstein argues that the value 
system of the middle class permeates the fiber of the learning 
context itself in the Elaborated Code. 

Whiteman and Deutsch (1968) and Hunt (1966) have pointed 
to environmental factors such as relatively lijnited conversation 
at dinner, limited cultural activities, living under crowded 
conditions and the lack of verbal stimulation by adult speech 
models as indicative of cognitive and intellective impairment. 

Jensen (I969) argues that although extreme environmental 
deprivation can keep the lower class Black child from perform- 
ing up to his genetic potential, it is the genetic inferiority 
of the Black populace that emerges as the most consistent hypo- 
thesis. He further argues that the white middle-dari can be 
distinguished from the white and Black lower-class in terms of 
the ability for "cognitive or conceptual learning" or Level II 
intelligence. 
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Bereiter and Engelmann (I966: 32) have Intexpreted 
Bernstein* 8 theories to mean "that the speech of lower 
class people follows a linguistic code ... that is inadequate 
for expressing personal or original opinions, for analysis 
and careful reasoning, for dealing with anything hypothetical 
or beyond the present, and for explaining anything very com- 
plex." In support of the notion that Black children have no 
language, they make the following points (Bereiter and Engelnaan, 

1966: 3»»-35. 39)J 

1. The speech of the severely deprived children seems 
to consist not of distinct words, but rather of 
whole phrases or sentences that function like giant 
words ... 

2. ... the child's faulty pronunciation arises from his 
inability to deal with sentences as sequences of 
meaningfiil parts. 

3. Many disadvantaged children of preschool age come 
very close to the total lack of ability to use 
language as a device for acquiring and processing 
infoxmation. 

Malcolm Cbulthard (1969) has outlined a number of ineon- 
sistencies in the data which Bernstein uses to siqjport Us 
theory. Moreover, current linguistic data cannot support one 
of the classic arguments for language intervention programs » 
linguistic and cognitive deficits which must be remedied if 
the Black child is to succeed in school. 

The supporting data used to Justify the social pathology 
model consists largely of: l) responses to sociological survey- 
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type questionnaires or 2) interaction situations contrived 
in educational laboratories. No evidence derived trom 
anthropologically-oriented field work in the Black home is 
offered in support of these absurd speculations on the linguistic 
competence of the Black child. 

Labov (1972c) observes that interviews taken in con- 
trived settings by adults are invalid because they singly 
measure the child's ability to cope with a threatening situa- 
tion. The social context is the most significant variable 
determining language behavior for speakers of BEV; an adult 
must enter into the proper social relation with a child in 
order to accurately assess his capacity for verbal function- 
ing or his responses to researcher's que^ticms. 

Cazden (1970) has rejected both the language difference 
and language deficit views of child language as applied to 
lower-class Black children on two grounds: l) they ignore 
patterns of use in actual speech events and 2) they Ignore the 
child's communicative competence. "At any one moment, a child 
decides to speak oi be silent, to adopt communicative Intent 
A or coEomunicative intent B, to express idea X or Idea Y, In 
form 1 or 2." The options that the child selects will be a 
function of the characteristics of the speech situation as he 
perceives it on the basis of his past experience. 
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Erickson (I969) found that both groups of inner-city 
young people and suburban young people shifted back and forth 
between relatively restricted and relatively elaborated codes » 
depending on context, in discussing the significance of popular 
song lyrics. 

Chomsky (I96U) and his work in generative -transformational 
grammar add new dimensions to the problem of dialect differentia- 
tion. He has suggested that dialects differ from each other 
not in the underlying (deep) representation, which is actually 
the seme for each dialect, but in some of the phonetic rules 
eB?)loyed to realize utterances in that system, or even in the 
different ordering among dialects of what is actually the same 
set of phonetic rules. 

Finally, Kiparsky (I968) notes that grammars are subject 
to two kinds of changes: l) addition of new rules and 2) simpli- 
fication of coo5)lex and general rules. The thesis that rule 
addition is the only form of linguistic change is incapable of 
explaining, for example, the simplification cf grammatical mar- 
kers in BEV. Multiple negation may well be an example of hyp«r- 
correction that resulted from linguistic change via rule borrov- 
ing. The negative concord in BEV may be a 6in5)ler more general 
rule. 
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The Black English Vernacular in its Social Context 

A rich oral tradition is an inherent part of the BlaqJ^ 
cultural aesthetic and prestige norms vithin the culture of the 
Black conmunity place a high premium on the ability to use vords. 
The stimulus for most verbal play Is the presence of the peer 
group; Black speech events involve active participation on ttie 
part of the Black audience (see also Kernan, 1973). 

Labov tad Robins (1969) found that the great majori-^ 
of boys involved with street gangs in S. Central Harlem vere 
three or more years behind grade level in reading and concluded 
that the major problem responsible for reading failure ie a 
cultural conflict. The urban teacher has little ability to 
reward or punish members of street cxilture or to motivate 
learning by any means (see also Meyers, 197^)* 
The Question of Dialect Interference and Reading 

A particularly provocative issue in the literature on 
psycholinguistics and reading as it effects speakers of BEV is 
the question of dialect interference and reading. 

Goodman (I965) observed that the more divergence there ia 
between the dialect of the learner and the dialect of learning, 
the more difficult will be the task of leaxsing to read. He 
suggested that sound divergence (intonation and phonemes) and 
graamar divergence (uUf fixes and lexicon) may provide for inter- 
ference in reading. 
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Labov (1972b) has argued that two cases must be dis- 
tinguished 1) deviation in reading may be only a difference 
in pironunciation on the part of a child who possesses a 
different set of homonymous from the teacher and 2) the 
child has no concept of grammatical markers. Much more 
time must be spent on graoimatical differences and teachers 
should be aware of the homonymous in BEV that separate their 
speech from that of the child. 

Empirical tests of the dialect interference hypothesis 
have left the question largely unresolved. 

Baratz (I969) concluded from a Sentence Repetition Task 
that there is evidence of interference from BEV when Black 
chi3dren attenipt to use SE. A major weakness in this exper- 
iment was the use of only one measure of performance: pro- 
portion correct. 

Hall and Freedle (1973) found that although Blacks lag 
behind whites in absolute performance in SE at each age level, 
they are in another sense superior to whites in that they had 
to acquire a much larger piece of 'the linguistic pie* in 
order to earn identical rate of improvement parameters fJron 
ages 8 to 10. 

Hagerman and Sar.rio (I969) tested the hypothesis that 
gi\3n a Sentence Recognition Test consisting of 76 Se sentences, 
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each buried among 3 BEV sentences and presented as mul- 
tiple-choice items, an SE speaker would recognize only 1 
of U sentences a? f&miliar to him while a BEV speaker 
might recognize Z-k sentences as correct, thus leading to 
interference in his choice which is demonstrably dialect 
based. The authors concluded that dialect interference 
does exist at recognition level for Black subjects tested. 
It is apparent that the basic question of dialect inter- 
ference in reading still r em a in s . 

Melmed (1973) showed that Black subjects have difficult? 
discriminating word-pairs which are h<«ioayms in BEV but 
separate words in SE; however. Black subjects showed no 
inability to comprehend written word-pairs while reading 
orally or silently. Homonyms unique to BEV cause reading 
comprehension interference only when the sentence lacks 
syntactic or context dues* 

Torrey (1970) rejoins that the personal and cultural 
functions of language and language differences might affect 
the social relations between the child and school and lead 
to restraints on effective learning. She cites evidence 
that some BEV speakers can understand SE forms and read SE 
forms aloud without changing them and concludes tb:»t reading 
retardation among Black children can't be due, primarily, to 
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structural difference between BEV and SB, since learning to 
read requires only a passive understanding of SE. Intolerance 
of linguistic diversity has led to a void in the classrooa, 
making it impossible to learn to read or to learn anything else. 
Implications for Classroom Practice 

Linguists and educators, having considered the totality 
of psycholinguistic and sociclinguistic data available to 
describe the language structure and behavior of speakers of 
BEV, have suggested four sociolinguistic approaches to 
the teaching of reading: 

1. dialect readers in beginning reading instruction 

2. teaching SE before the teaching of reading 

3. allowing a dialectally appropriate reading of 
extant materials 

U. the Language Experience Approach 
Dialect Readers 

Joan Baratz (1970) and William Stewart (1970a) have 
been advocates of the use of dialect readers in beginning 
reading instruction. They have argued that because of 
differences between the Black child's linguistic system and 
that of printed materials, beginning reading materials mnst 
be presented in the child's system. 

Roger Shuy (1969b) has suggested that dialect readers 
conform to three geheral principles: l) grammatical choices 
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Fhould not provide extraneous data; 2) grammatical choices 
should provide adequate data; and 3) grammatical choices 
should provide sequectiaUy relevant data. First the child 
must be taught to read and then he can be taught to read SE. 
Baratz suggests that "transition texts" be provided to move 
the child from. BEV to SE. However, empirical tests of dialect 
texts have shown, rather conclusively, that they are both 
impractical and politically explosive. 

Nolen (1972) and Johnson and Simons (1973) have de- 
monstrated that the dialect text leads to reduced comprehensioa» 
less effective use of contextual and graphophonic information 
and greater (*.talect — related miscues than the SE text. These 
findini^s appear to support Conrad (1972) who observes that the 
fact that for perhaps two years or so a child may have been 
quite fluent in using and conprehending spoken language is 
possibly irrelevant when it comes to language visually per- 
ceived. The iorportance of phonological coding in readiog 
leads one to question the introduction of written patterns 
which will not remain constant. 

Wiggins (1971) and Mathewson (1973) have concluded that 
Black children are significantly more interested in 8E reading 
materials than in thost> written in BEV. 

De Stefano (1971) investigated the views of Black adults 
toward BEV. All subjects expressed total opposition to the use 
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of BEV Id beginning reading texts. 
Teach SE Before the Teaching of Reading 

Richard Rystrom (1968, 1970) has twice concluded that 
mastery of SE is not a necessary prerequisite to learning to 
read. In each case, a Grammatical Training Program was not 
effective in improving the scores on word reading tests in 
which the relationship between letters and sounds was controlled. 
Subjects in both studies were Black first graders. 

Goodman (1970) has questioned the assumptions and not the 
results of Rystrom's research. If materials are meaningful and 
relevant, and if pupils are encouraged to constantly seek for 
meaning as they read, problems of grammar will diminish in 
importance. Children will tend to equate grammatical struc- 
tures from their own dialect with those in the reading materials 
and assign a deep stru^iture that they can decade. Goodman 
observes that to equate "white" in language with standard and 
"Black" with nonstandard confuses the linguistic utility of 
different dialects with the social values placed on them. 
Dialectally Appropriate Reading of Extant Materials 

Both Goodman (I965) and Wolfram (1970a) have endorsed 
the alternative of allowing speakers of BEV to render a dia- 
lectally appropriate reading of extant materials. Psycholln- 
guistic research has Indicated that Black children have a recep- 
tlve competence in SE (research by Hall and Freedle (1973) in- 
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dicate a productive competence as well); however, thin doea^ 
not preclude the possibility that some information loss may 
occur because of dialect differences. What to do about fea- 
tures unfandliar to the Black child poses an empirical question 
which must be faced directly if no change in traditional reading 
materials is advocated. Acceptance of this alternative will 
require a Imowledge on the part of teachers of the structural 
patterns of BEV and the legitimacy of Black language patterns. 
Lantyuage Experience Approach 

Cramer (1971: 3*^) argues that to "whatever degree reading 
achievement appears to be negatively influenced by dialect 
differences, to that some degree these negative influences 
could be ameliorated or eliminated by providing a closer 
match betweec the language of initial reading materials and 
the language of the child." The best way to Insure that 
beginning reading materials reflect this linguistic ideal iB 
to provide the child with an oppori;unity to dictate his own 
beginning reading material. The Language Experience Approach 
(LEA) rests on the assumption that reading can be most mean- 
ingfully taught when the reading materials accurately reflect 
the child* s own experience as described by his language. 

Teaching methodc^.ogy appropriate to LEA is extensively 
described in Ashton-Warner (I963); Hall (1970); Lee end 
Allen (1963); and Stauffer (1970). The reader is referred to 
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these references for further information. 

Hall (197Sa) outlines the linguistic rationale for LEA. 
Beginning readers are taught to view reading as a cocmunication 
process and as a process of consciously relating print to oral 
language. The learning of writing is incorporated with the 
learning of reading so that processes of encodiiig and decod- 
ing may be mutually reinforced. Teachers record syntactic 
patterns of the children as spoken (see Table 2) but using 
standard orthography; phonological differences (see Table 
l) are not recorded, i.e., phonological differences are not 
represented in the orthography. Finally, the child learns to 
read meaningful language units read in a smooth, fluent, 
natural expression. 

Hall (1972b) presents a comprehensive summary and 
synthesis of existing research literature on I£A for the 
culturally and linguistically different Black child. General 
findings on achievement reveal that the overall effectiveness 
of LEA is neither overwhelmingly supported nor convincingly 
rejected. However, the potential of I£A for speakers of 
3EV has not been thoroughly explored through research. 
Evidence suggests that urban Black children can be taugl^t 
to read successfully ^er> programs are appropriate to their 
needs. I£A can be one effective methodological approach to 
teaching Black children to read. A major question for future 
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research concerns the analysis of dialect divergence in connec- 
tion vith J£k instruction. 

It is the view of this writer that Black children must 
ultimately master standard English syntax for purposes of 
survival in a highly competitive society whose standards for 
literacy are based on standard English. However, the 
natural and legitimate language system of the Black con- 
mujxity must not be eradicated in favor of the more socially 
acceptable SE. Clearly, there must be an acceptance of the 
biloquialist perspective in language learning, and Black 
children mv^t be prepared to "live in two worlds simultaneously." 
Recent sociolingulstic research has investigated the critical 
issue of teaching laiiguage arts to speakers of BEV. 
Teaching the Lanf^atre Arts to Speakers of BEV 

The fact that all features of BEV do not have equal social 
connotations; the fact that the precedence of minor rather 
than ma;Jor differences between dialects may discourage stu- 
dents at an early stage in their acquisition of SE; and the 
realization that any course in SE will probably not cover as 
much material as would be desirable means that some features 
should be given priority over others in teaching SE to speakers 
of BEV. 

Wolfram (1970) has suggested five criteria as useful In 
detenninlng the relative order of SE lessons: 1) social 
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diagnosticity of linguistic variables; 2) generality of rules; 
3) phonological versus gransnatical variables; h) regional 
versus general social significance; and 5) relative frequency 
of items. Each BSV feature must be considered in terms of the 
total configuration of sociolinguistic principles. 

Stewart (1970b) and Feigenbaua (I969) have suggested the 
use of foreign language teaching methodology to teach SE. 
Structural dissimilarities in grammar have led to language 
learning problems of a type which are similar to foreign 
language learning problems. 

Johnson (I969) has outlined several pedagogical problems 
involved in using foreign language methodology to . iacb SE to 
speakers of BEV. The first problem is the teacher's attitude 
toward BEV. The teacher must accept it and refrain from ex- 
tending negative attitudes toward language to children. Black 
children must learn to accept their language; yet, even if 
they do accept it, the problem of •'functional interference" 
may arise since SE is not necessarily reinforced in the 
child's social environment. The problem of motivation poses 
a serious question since society seems determined to deny 
Black people the social, political and economic opportunities 
in which SE is operable. Pedcgogically, drills and exercises 
must contain sentences that should be kept short and move at 
a fast pace. It Is difficult to have Black children sustain 
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SR for long periods of time in role-playing fdtuations . The 
children must also be able to understand the nature of dia- 
lects, causes of their development, various types of American 
dialects and their social implications. 

A rather provocative issue in the consideration of 
sociolinguistic implications for teaching SE is the question 
of vhen SE should be taught to speakers of BEV. 

Johnson (1970) has argued that Black children cannot be 
eiqpected to learn and, more importantly, to use - SE until 
they reach adolescense or the secondary grades. He offers 
the following reasons to support his argument: l) it is 
unreasonable to expect kindergarten or primary grade children 
to learn to speak another dialect of English so closely related 
to BEV that many of the conflict points cannot be perceived by 
these young children; 2) young Black children lack f&cility 
with their own dialect and the maturation necessary for second 
language techniques to be effective; 3) Black children are 
not a part of a cult\2ral environment where SE is used and 
where communication demands of the environment require SB; 
and h) Black children don't recognize a need for SE and with- 
out this recognition, they will lack motivation to learn it. 
Johnson suggests that chfldren in the primary and in^-ermedlate 
grades should be encouraged to use their own BEV, helped to 
increase their ability to understand SE and helped to expand 
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tbeir vocabulary and concept development. During the ages of 
12-18 » children become av;are of differences in the kinds of 
Engl:.sh spoken by different groups and the social significance 
of these differences. Their social spher.> and communication 
needs are broadened and it is possible that they can be 
motivated to learn SE. Though consistant with Labov's Stages 
of Language Acquisition, Johnson's model is counter to Lenne- 
berg's notion of a Critical Period. In Lenneberg's view, the 
ability to acquire language declines with age; capacities for 
learning and recovering become atrophied approximately at 
puberty. The critical biological concomitant of language 
emergence is lateralization of cerebral function and when this 
process is completed at puberty, the critical period is over. 
This witer is not convinced that Black children cannot appre- 
ciate the importance of learning SE and, in fact, learn to use 
SE, provided linguistically sound materials and good teaching. 

Empirical tests of these assumptions have attempted to 
clarify the issues involved in language arts instruction for 
speakers of BE7. 

Torrey (1972) attenrpted to show specific effect of BBV 
upon various linguistic performances likely to affect educa- 
tional achievement, particularly upon understanding of SE 
grammatical forms that differ from those used by the child. 
Comparing effects of a Grammatical Training Program on 
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different types of language performance, Torrey concluded that 
grammatical training had an influence on explicit graasnatical 
Imovledge but there vas no evidence that it affected oral 
language in either speaking or reading aloud. 

Gladney and Leaverton (1971) designed an instructional 
model providing: 1) rhymed pattern practice; 2) various 
activities designed to help the child make the transition* 
at a conscious level, from establish^^d dialect form to 
corresponding dialect form; and 3) pre-written sentences 
and stories in "Everyday Talk" and dialogues in "School Talk" 
which included verb forms being studied. Sub^jects vere Black 
children in kindergarten, first, second and third grade. 
Similar children with respect to age, grade, IQ and SES, who 
had been given traditional speech lessons, were selected as 
controls. Results revealed a significant difference between 
experimental group and controls with respect to same two 
verb forms; conditional with "be" and the regular present. 
Findings with respect to other verb forms showed positive 
trends favoring e3q)erimental groiQ) but were not statistically 
significant. The model encourages teachers to respect and 
accept children's established dialect and provides a framework 
to help children recogrize, learn and hopefully begin to use 
SE. 
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The Teacher Variable 

The First Grade Studies In the 1960*6 sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education compared the effectiveness of various 
approaches in teaching reading and concluded that teacher 
effectiveness may be more important than which method and 
materials should be used. 

Karris (1969) suggests that the effective teacher of 
reading should: l) motivate the child; 2) praise with a 
puz^ose; 3) provide for high interchange between pupil and 
teacher; k) entertain varied, open-ended questions; 5) allow 
for self-criticism and analysis; 6) become involved in curri- 
culum plazming, selection of materials and classroom organi- 
zation; and 7) be cognizant of the attention and awareness 
of the children. 

Piestnq) (1973) investigated the effects of dialect 
interference on learning to read and the ways teachers aeeca- 
modate reading Instruction for first grade Black children. 
Six teaching styles were defined; Vocabulary Approach, Decoding 
Approach, Standard Pronunciation Approach, VJhite Liberal Approach^ 
Black Artful Approach and Interrupting Approach, Reading scores 
of children taught by the Black Artful teachers were signi- 
ficantly higher than thc^e of children taught by otb^»r groups, 
the Interrupting and White Liberal teachers. The Black dialect 
scores of children in the Black Artful group were also signl- 
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ficantly lower than those of children in the Interrupting or 
Vocabulary Emphasis group. The results suggest that the ways 
teachers communicate in the classroom are crueial to children's 
success in beginning reading instruction. Black Artful teachers 
were able to involve children in learning to read in a manner 
that capitalized on their rhythmic and lively speech. More 
research is needed to determine what made these teachers so 
effective. 

This writer is convinced that teachers yho wish to become 
practitioners in urban schools must receive a specially designed 
and rigorous program of preservice education and internship 
teaching, with continuing in-service training. The urban 
teacher must be trained in the historical, political, social 
and economic dimensions of Black cultiure and the community in 
which he teaches. The cognitive and language development of 
the Black child must be studied intensively ftrom the inter- 
disciplinary perspectives of psychology, sociology, linguistics, 
psycholingulstics and sociolinguistics . Thorough training in 
reading-language arts methodology appropriate to Black children 
and reading research methodology are necessary prerequisites. 
Furthermore, the urban teacher must be skilled in counseling 
and social work techniques and must have the willingn ss and 
ability to stimulate Black parents and community leaders to 
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become involved in the school program. The teacher of Black 
children must understand the nature of language and hoK it 
operates. Finally, the urban teacher must love and respect 
Black children aud preserve the integrity of the Black child, 
his language, culture, history and future. 
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CONCLUSIOW 

Significant differences exist between the acquisition 
of language and the acquisition of reading. Models of 
language acquisition remain in a state of "becoming" and 
it is premature at this point to attempt an integration 
of the various models of language acquisition. Purthermore, 
it is premaiiure to attempt a synthesis of one or more lin- 
guistic models with models of the reading process itself. 
The skilled and eacperienced teacher is perhaps best suited 
to extrapolate from research on language acquisition those 
principles and generaUzations which may have some appli- 
cability in the dassrocQ situation. Language models are, 
clearly, not irrelevant to reading. 

It is difficult to generate a set of principles and 
generalizations from studies of reading acquisition that 
would be genuinely end Inaediately helpful in preparing 
instructional materials and methods. It does not foUow, 
however, that models of reading acquisition are irrelevant 
to the design and evaluation of beginning reading instruction. 
Again, the experienced and Imowledgeable classroom teacher 
must draw from basic studies of the reading procesr t;.ose 
principles and genesalizations which would be most effective 
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in the design and evaluation of instnxctional programs 
and procedures. There seems to be a growing rapproche- 
ment among theorists toward a view of reading as both a 
coaplex cognitive skill, the goal of which is to obtain 
information, and a coaiplex language system (WlUiaaifi. 
1973: 121). 

The Black English Vernacular (BEV) is a regular* 
complex linguistic system and Is not very different 
from standard EngUsh (SE), either in the cognitive abili- 
ties necessary for its acquisition or the Intellectual 
processes necessary for its skillful use. It contains 
all of the grammatical categories which are essential 
parts of any logical system and is capable of expressing 
abstract, conceptual ideas at the higher ranges. 

The social context in which BEV functions emerges as 
the most important determinant of verbal behavior. Black 
language patterns are ensconced in a rich oral tradition with 
the peer group occupying a crucial position in the natural 

speech ccmmunit^. 

The hypothesis of dialect interference in reading re- 
mains largely unresolved. No significant empirical or 
sociological data exists to warrant the endorsement of dialect 
readers in beginning reading instruction for speakers of BEV. 
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No empirical data exists to support the hypothesis 
that SE caa be extensively taught at the initial stages of 
education or that competence in SE is a necessary prerequi- 
site for reading. Pedagogical techniques developed for 
teaching English as a foreign language, provided proper 
educational sequencing, are effective in teaching SE to 
speakers of EEV. 

By permitting the child to read traditional materials 
or experience stories in his own dialect, the teacher can 
focus on the essentials of the reading process and the child 
Mill not be confused about reading problems vhich may result 
from dialect interference and legitimate types of reading 
errors arising during course of acquisition of reading skills* 

Teachers must be thoroughly acquainted with the dettcrip- 
tion of dialect features and points of possible dialect inter- 
ference. Teachers must be convinced of the legitimacy of BEV 
as a highly developed language system. 
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